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Welcome address 


A Ramachandran 

Chairman, TERI 


Dr Murli Manohar Joshi, Honour¬ 
able Minister for Human Resource 
Development, Science and Techno¬ 
logy and Ocean Development; 

Mr Narayana N R Murthy, Chair¬ 
man and Chief Mentor, Infosys; 

Mrs Darbari Seth and members of 
Mr Darbari Seth’s family; Excellen¬ 
cies, distinguished guests; and ladies 
and gentlemen. 

It gives me great pleasure to 
welcome you all today to the first Darbari Seth Memorial 
Lecture. In instituting this lecture series, we are honouring a 
person whose vision is the reason forTERI’s existence. 

Mr Seth not only took the initiative of providing the seed 
capital forTERI’s establishment but also retained his asso¬ 
ciation till the end, as chairman of TERI right up to the day 
he breathed his last. TERI remained a source of pride and 
joy for him through the various stages of its development. 

We are proud to say that today TERI has emerged as a major 
global institution in a wide range of activities that span every 
aspect of sustainable development. It is also a source of 
pride to us that with the support and encouragement of the 
Hon’ble Minister, Dr Murli Manohar Joshi, TERI has been 
granted deemed university status and we have already admit¬ 
ted two successive batches of Ph.D. students and are 
planning to launch Master’s level programmes from the next 
academic year. 

We believe that apart from the rich agenda of research 
pursued by TERI, the TERI School of Advanced Studies, 
which is our higher educational arm, will emerge as the 




foremost institution of higher education in the fields of 
energy, environment, biotechnology, and sustainable deve¬ 
lopment. To ensure that we maintain a high level of 
excellence in these fields, TERI is making efforts to seek 
endowments of chairs from the private sector and also the 
government and public sector organizations. The establish¬ 
ment of endowed chairs will allow TERI not only to attract 
the best talent that is available in the fields of instruction 
and research that the Institute plans to cover but also to 
achieve financial autonomy in its higher educational activities. 

We are indeed fortunate to have Dr Murli Manohar Joshi 
preside over this event. It is a special privilege for all of us to 
have an innovative and visionary leader like Mr Narayana 
Murthy delivering the first Darbari Seth Memorial Lecture. 

It is difficult for anyone to introduce a person such as 
Mr Narayana Murthy who has become a legend worldwide 
in his lifetime. But I will attempt to give a few details about 
his achievements and attainments. 

Dr Narayana Murthy was born on 20 August 1946 . He 
obtained the Bachelor of Electrical Engineering degree from 
the University of Mysore and a Master of Technology degree 
from the prestigious Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur 
( 1969 ). He founded Infosys in 1981 along with six software 
professionals. He is now the Chairman and Chief Mentor of 
Infosys. He was a member of the team that designed real¬ 
time operating systems for air cargo for Charles de Gaulle 
airport in Paris. He was the president of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Software and Service Companies, known as 
NASSCOM, for a short period, from 1992 to 1994 . 

Mr Narayana Murthy is a member of the National Informa¬ 
tion Technology Taskforce of India and also a member of the 
Prime Minister’s Council on Trade and Industry. He is also a 
member of the board of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Mr Narayana Murthy has received several honours and 
awards, including the ET Business Entrepreneur of the Year 
Award for 2000/01 and the JRD Tata Corporate Leadership 
Award for 1996/97. 
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Today, Infosys is regarded by investors, and more impor¬ 
tantly by the general public, as a dynamic and innovative 
company with transparency and good corporate governance 
as its main emblems. In March 1999, Infosys became the 
first Indian registered company to be listed on the American 
Stock Exchange. Presidents, prime ministers, ministers, and 
ambassadors visit Infosys to find out the secret of its success. 
Dr (Mrs) Wakako Hironaka, Member, House of Council¬ 
lors, Japan, and a member of TERI’s Governing Council, 
asked me the same question. I leave it to Mr Narayana 
Murthy to answer. 

Mrs Sudha Murthy and he have established the Infosys 
Foundation to help the needy. They lead a very simple life. 
Mr Narayana Murthy attracts the younger generation of 
engineers and scientists in our country. Thank you very 
much. 
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Presidential address 


Murli Manohar Joshi 

Hon'ble Minister for Human Resource Development, Science 
and Technology and Ocean Development, Government of India 


Mr Narayana N R Murthy, 

Dr Ramachandranj Dr Hironaka, 

Dr Pachauri, and brothers and 
sisters, who have assembled here to 
pay their homage to this great son of 
India, the late Mr Darbari Seth. 

I had an association with this great 
son of India for 30 years or more. 

He was introduced to me by another 
great son of India, Mr Nanaji 
Deshmukh, and my friendship with 
him continued till his last years. I have learnt a lot from him. 
We have shared the common perspective of a very self- 
respecting India; an India whose voice is heard in 
international forums; an India capable of producing brands 
that are internationally recognized; an India which is politi¬ 
cally, economically, and culturally very progressive; and an 
India, which can provide a reasonably decent living standard 
to all its citizens without inviting the evils of consumerism. 
That is the view of a prosperous and strong India that the 
late Mr Seth and I shared. 

I must say that in shaping my views about the Indian 
economy and Indian affairs, Mr Seth taught me a great deal. 

I have learnt that in order to succeed one has to be dedi¬ 
cated, selfless, and clear in one’s approach and ideas. And, 
therefore, it gives me a great pleasure to preside over this 
first Darbari Seth Memorial Lecture, being organized by 
TERI. I must congratulate TERI, especially Dr Pachauri, for 
installing a statue of this great son of India and instituting a 
series of lectures, which I think will continue not only every 



year but, if possible, more than once in a year because 
Mr Seth was an institution in himself. He will continue to be 
a source of inspiration to the younger generation if his ideas 
and work are propagated to the future doyens of Indian 
science, technology, and industry. 

Mr Seth was one of the most admired corporate leaders 
of his time. He created an uncommon fortune out of com¬ 
mon salt; it is no wonder that he came to be regarded as the 
man with the Midas touch. As we know, salt has been an 
important motif of both of our colonial economic domina¬ 
tion as well as our struggle for freedom and swadeshi. Under 
the British rule, salt and salt-based products were virtual 
monopolies of foreign companies, which imported ordinary 
salt for consumption in India. 

In the 1920s, an Indian engineer, Mr Vakil, who had 
studied in England, set up the first salt works at Mithapur 
near Okha at the western-most tip of India and later 
expanded it to include a soda ash plant. However, he could 
not manage the financial requirements of operation and with 
the support of the Maharaja of Baroda, approached the Tatas 
for help. The Maharaja, under whose territory Mithapur fell, 
appealed to the Tatas to save the project on nationalistic 
grounds, not on economic grounds. You see, the ideal of our 
engineers, industrialists, and maharajas in those days was to 
nurture Indian nationalism. Even when the Tatas started 
operations, they created a Swadeshi fund. If you read the 
first promoter’s appeal for the establishment of the Tata 
Industries, it was the foundation of a Swadeshi fund. That 
was industrialization not only for India’s economic develop¬ 
ment and growth but also for India’s self-respect and India’s 
nationalism. Thus, Tata Chemicals, which was to become 
synonymous with Mr Darbari Seth, was incorporated in 
1939. 

This unit faced a cascade of troubles right from its incep¬ 
tion in the backdrop of World War II. The only saviour for 
the company was the production of high-quality soda ash. 
When the company was negotiating w'ith a German firm to 
raise its capacity from 80 to 200 tonnes of soda ash per day. 
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Mr Sethj then a 31-year-old chemical engineer, freshly 
returned from a brief stint in the US, told the management 
that India did not need foreign help and that was the mantra 
(keyword) that he recited till his last years. And that is a 
mantra that I am propagating as a friend, and also a student, 
of Mr Seth. ‘We can do it,’ he said. And that is what 
Mr Narayana Murthy is doing. He can do it and he is doing 
it. The banner of Mr Seth’s ideas is being carried very loftily 
and confidently by Mr Narayana Murthy. So it gives me 
great pleasure to know that he has been invited to address 
this first Darbari Seth Memorial Lecture. No one could have 
been more appropriate. I think Mr Narayana Murthy will 
continue to uphold this belief that ‘we can do it’. Not only 
that—we shall do it. 

Mr Seth said that we should aim not at 200 tonnes but at 
400 tonnes! We should aim high. Why should India have 
small industries? Why should India not produce its own 
multinationals? I have always said so. Yes, India should grow, 
India’s industries must grow, and we should be able to 
compete with the rest of the world. Why can’t we produce 
multinationals? I think Mr Narayana Murthy is successfully 
accepting that challenge. That is the spirit that Mr Seth 
wanted in Indian entrepreneurs and I think we should prac¬ 
tise that. We can do it, we shall do it, and we shall compete. 

Coming back to the story of Tata Chemicals, of the 16 
members on its board, only one agreed with Mr Seth. And so 
you know who he was? It was J R D Tata. He also knew that 
we can do it, we should do it, and we will do it. So that was 
the combination—two visionaries, one slightly older and one 
fresher. It is the combination of the old with the young, 
which can create miracles, provided they share the same 
vision. 

Mr Seth was asked to take up the design, engineering, 
fabrication, and installation of the new plant and its equip¬ 
ment. With a team of dedicated young engineers, whose 
average age was around 29 years, Mr Seth accomplished 
the daunting and enviable task successfully—so successfully 
that when production commenced, the plant produced not 
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400 tonnes but 545 tonnes of soda ash per day. The rest is 
now corporate history. Under Mr Seth, Tata Chemicals soared 
to newer and newer heights and grew almost hundred-fold. 

I have narrated this story in detail because it brings out 
the core sterling qualities of a ‘can-do’ attitude, risk-taking 
ventures, zeal of innovation, committed leadership, an atti¬ 
tude of self-reliance, and the ultimate aim of achieving 
national pride for all of which Mr Darbari Seth was well- 
known and shall always glitter in our best remembrance. He 
was an important member of the management team of the 
business house of Tatas and the late J R D Tata had implicit 
faith in his entrepreneurial qualities and sound business 
judgement, which were vindicated time and again. Mr Seth 
guided the destiny of a large sector of Tata’s business inter¬ 
ests ranging from heavy industrial chemicals to core 
industries such as cement, fertilizers, and agro chemicals and 
consumer goods such as salt, tea, and detergents. In recogni¬ 
tion of his contribution to wealth creation in these sectors, 
he was made Chairman Emeritus of Tata Chemicals, Tata 
Tea, and Rallis India. 

I also had an opportunity to work with him in the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, where he guided the 
deliberations with great zeal and vision. Even though 
Mr Seth was clearly busy - shouldering his corporate re¬ 
sponsibilities — he found time to look at and encourage the 
pursuit of knowledge. As the Chairman of Tata Chemicals, 
he created the corpus, which eventually flowered under his 
guidance into the world-class institute that TERI has be¬ 
come today. For any other man, this itself would be tribute 
enough to justify a life full of achievements but for Mr Seth 
this was but another feather in his cap. This was all the more 
impressive considering that he mostly lived and worked in 
the era of the Licence Permit Raj\ when profit was sin, busi¬ 
ness was shackled, and businessmen - however socially 
responsive — were kept at a distance. 

It would be inappropriate on my part if I do not make 
mention of his contribution to the cause of the environment. 
Energy and resource efficiency was integrated into the 
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processes of the businesses over which he presided. As a 
result, hot only did Tata Chemicals become one of the most 
energy-efficient integrated plants but was also modified to 
use almost no freshwater because Mithapur was located in 
the Saurashtra region, deficient in freshwater. 

I would like to sum up by saying that Mr Darbari Seth 
was a multi-faceted trailblazer and it is ennobling to gather 
here in his memory. I compliment TERI and its dynamic 
director-general, Dr R K Pachauri, for taking this much- 
desired initiative to institutionalize Mr Seth’s memory so 
That his life and works may inspire us all to greater heights. 

As I have mentioned, TERI has a lot to be grateful to him 
for, but it is my view that he has directly or indirectly 
touched the lives of most Indians, He has supplied salt to all 
of us, so according to a Hindi saying, Hamne unka namak 
khaya hai, so we should be grateful to him. 

It is extremely apt that the lecture is being delivered by 
one of the most respected corporate leaders today at a time 
when there is a crisis of faith in corporate business ethics in 
the world emanating from the US itself. Mr Narayana 
Murthy stands tall as an icon of corporate leadership with a 
deep ethical commitment that pervades both, his professional 
and personal lives. With his visionary leadership and well- 
known commitment to excellence, transparency, and social 
responsibility like Mr Seth before him, Mr Narayana Murthy 
today has a cult status. I am, therefore, looking forward to 
his talk and will not stand anymore between you and 
Mr Murthy, I would like to close by thanking the organizers 
for inviting me on this occasion and I take this opportunity 
to offer my respectful homage with all of you to this great 
son of India, Mr Darbari Seth. Thank you. 
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In praise of secularism: the musfngs of a 
layperson 

liarayana N R Murthy 

Chairman of the Board, Infosys Technologies Limited 
Bangalore, India 


Respected Dr Murli Manohar Joshi, 
Hon’ble Minister for Human Re¬ 
source Development^ Science and 
Technology and Ocean Develop¬ 
ment, Government of India; Dr A 
Ramachandran, Chairman, TERI; 
Dr R K Pachauri, Director-General, 
TERI; Dr (Mrs) Wakako Hironaka, 
Member, Governing Council, TERI; 
ladies and gentlemen. 

It is indeed an honour for me to 
deliver the first Darbari Seth Memorial Lecture. Further, it 
is a great honour to share the dais with Dr Murli Manohar 
Joshi, who has started a revolution in terms of higher educa¬ 
tion. As chairman of the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad, I know of some of his initiatives. 

Mr Darbari Seth was a patriot and a visionary business 
leader who contributed to the building of modern industrial 
India. The growth of Tata Chemicals and Tata Tea, and the 
turnaround of Excel Industries are examples of his ‘Midas 
touch’. 

There are two reasons for me to choose this topic - In 
praise of secularism: the musings of a layperson. The first is that 
whenever I have to give an important speech, I send e-mails 
to about a hundred young people at Infosys asking them to 
choose an appropriate topic for my lecture. In this case 
about 90 of them wanted me to talk about secularism. The 
second reason is that, as I was reading about Mr Darbari 



Sethj I saw a beautiful quotation by Mr Fredie Mehta on 
Mr Darbari Seth - He was a devout Hindu, an ardent Sikh, he 
loved the best of Islam and was the ultimate Parsi. As Indians, we 
can he proud of his contribution to secularism. Hence, it is all 
the more relevant that I talk about secularism, at the first 
Darbari Seth Memorial Lecture. 

To repeat what I have said in the title itself, I am a 
layperson, a novice. I don’t have the experience that several 
distinguished people here on the dais, andyamongst you, may 
have on this topic. But, just consider this lecture as coming 
from one who has tremendous concern for this country, and 
one who has travelled widely across the country. Yesterday, I 
was in Kolkata addressing 4000 schoolchildren. It was a 
fantastic feeling to be with 4000 children. During the ques- 
tion-and-answer session, many of them asked me about the 
role of secularism in this country. So, here is a layperson who 
doesn’t have much experience in this complex area, but has a 
few ideas of his own. 

What is secularism? According to Mahatma Gandhi, it is 
equal respect, not equal disrespect, for all religions. My own 
definition is that it is a system where transactions are con¬ 
ducted between individuals as well as between individuals 
and institutions without being prejudiced by either party’s 
religious beliefs, and where equal opportunity is available for 
every individual irrespective of his or her religious or caste 
affiliations. 

Why do we need secularism in this country? Do we need 
it at all? I will dwell on some of the salient reasons on why 
we need to be secular. 

The first and the foremost is the fact that every citizen of 
this country has subordinated his/her privileges to the sover¬ 
eign. In such a context, it is the responsibility of the state to 
provide two very important safeguards for every citizen and 
they are (1) right to life and (2) right to liberty. This encom¬ 
passes freedom of expression and freedom to follow one’s 
own religious beliefs. These are very important as long as 
one’s beliefs do not impinge on the beliefs of others or create 
problems for other citizens of the country. So the right to life 
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and the right to liberty are the two fundamental tenets of 
governance in any country, particularly, in a secular country. 

Secondly, it is the right of every individual to seek solace 
and peace of mind, to derive moral sustenance, and to derive 
hope and courage from any source. Let us remember what 
Mahatma Gandhi said - Ishwar Allah Tere Naarn. As every 
religion teaches, God transcends all of us and does not have 
the imperfections of humans. Thus, arguing that my God is 
better than yours amounts to repudiating the greatness of 
one’s own God. 

Friends, let me say this very clearly, I am a devout Hindu. 
I am very proud of the fact that I am very religious. But to 
me, my religion is a purely private affair between my God 
and myself. I don’t want to bring it into the open. It is very 
important to me that I want to make it a totally private affair 
between my God and myself, because it is so sacred. Further, 
I pray and perform puja everyday. Thus, let there be no 
doubt that it is important for every citizen to have the moor¬ 
ings, the rudder of a religion. But, this does not mean that 
one’s religion is better than somebody else’s religion. 

The next reason why we need secularism is because, a 
democracy works best in an environment of pluralism, where 
there is respect for the opinion of others, there is no fear to 
practise one’s QLwn beliefs, there is an open mind to learn 
worthwhile stuff from others, and finally, where there is a 
mindset that highlights the commonness of our beliefs rather 
than the differences. This is what Mahatma Gandhi said 
about pluralism, tolerance, and learning from others: I do not 
want my house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to he 
closed. Insteady I want the cultures of all the lands to be blown 
about my house as freely as possible. But I refuse to he blown off 
my feet by any. In other words, he was very clear that he 
subscribed to his religion very firmly. He had very clear 
religious beliefs, but, at the same time, he wanted to keep the 
doors and windows of his beliefs open to all ideas from all 
sources. I believe that such a democracy will be vibrant, and 
will enthuse, energize, and encourage citizens to integrate 
rather than create fissions. 
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We all talk about the majority and the minority in this 
country. Is there any majority in this country at all? Ours is a 
great country, large and diverse, with thousands of years of 
history. In such a country, everybody is in a minority. Let me 
give you a few examples. I come from Karnataka; I am 
Kannada-speaking—a minority. I am a Brahmin—a minority. 

I am an educated person and by Indian standards there 
again, I am in a minority. I am reasonably well-to-do—again, 
a minority. In other words, no matter what dimension one 
takes, one is indeed in a minority. Hence, remember that 
there is no majority in India; we are all in a minority and it is 
the responsibility of each one of us to make sure that all 
these minorities come together and make this country a 
strong and great one. 

Why do we need secularism? A civilized society is one 
where each generation works hard and makes personal 
sacrifices to ensure a better and happier society for the next 
generation. Thus, we cannot encourage any source of hatred 
if we want a better society for our children. Further, we want 
our children to be better citizens than we have been. This will 
not happen unless we show them the path by example, as a 
community that believes in Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam (the 
whole world is one family). The whole world certainly agrees 
that India is one great, big, joyous family. In such a family, 
the majority religion is like the elder brother and should 
behave like one. This is well expressed by Mahatma Gandhi 
who said, Forgiveness is the attribute of the strong. Even if the 
younger brother acts childishly once in a while, the elder 
brother should not punish him. In any house, in any religion, 
in any caste, and in any part of the world, every mother says, 
Son, you are the elder one^ don't hash up the younger one.Yes^ 
once in a while he commits a mistake but you must show affec- 
tion.Wt all need to heed and practise this. 

Next, given that the minority religions in this country 
form 15%-20% of our population, it would be foolhardy on 
our part not to enthuse them to take part in our well-being. 
There are thousands of examples of high achievers from the 
minority community. We have Dr A P J Abdul Kalam, 
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Mr George Fernandes, Mr Ratan Tata, Nawab M A K 
Pataudi, Mr Dilip Kumar, Mr Shahrukh Khan, and so on. 

Further, we are one of the poorest nations in the world. 

We were ranked 124th among 173 countries, in human 
development, according to UNDP rankings. We may not 
agree with the rationale behind that for many reasons. 

But the fact is that we have not been able to redeem the 
pledge of our founding fathers. Even today, 35%-40% 
of our people are illiterate; 750 million Indians do not 
have access to sanitary facilities; over 300 million do not 
have access to essential drugs; most of our children are 
undernourished; the list can go on. In such a country, we 
cannot afford to lose the focus on economic development. 

For this, we need an environment of peace, of unity, of 
enthusiasm, and of hope. Any action that brings divisions 
across communities and religions will not help this cause at 
all. Tomorrow, if we start looking in a divisive manner, north 
Indians will discriminate against south Indians, Tamils will 
discriminate against Telugus, right will discriminate against 
left, educated will discriminate against uneducated, the rich 
will discriminate against the poor, and the urban will dis¬ 
criminate against the rural. Once we start the divisive 
mindset, there is no end to it. Friends, such a divisive 
mindset is a one-way street with no U-turn; it has no up¬ 
sides, only downsides. 

Finally, are we secular? I think this is a question that 
several people have asked, written about, and debated upon. 

I think we are a secular nation. I have no doubt about that. 
Thanks to visionaries like Gandhi and Nehru, we have a 
strong foundation of secularism. It is only recently that we 
have seen a few violations of this. But let us remember that it 
is normal for such things to happen in a large country like 
ours. Let us not read too much into these incidents and draw 
unnecessary conclusions. Let us not create divisions amongst 
ourselves. In every country and family, these divisions hap¬ 
pen. Let us try to analyse what has happened. Let us learn 
from the lessons and let us integrate and become stronger 
from these experiences. 
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Let me give you a few examples of how secularism is 
practised in this country. My son, Rohan, spent most of his 
time during his formative years - that is from the age of 2 to 
12 - at the house of our neighbour, Farookh, a Muslim. 

Even today, when he comes from the US, the first thing he 
does is to visit their place. Our families used to interact with 
each other a lot. Of course, we live in a very middle class 
surrounding. Their daughter, Faroo, would come to our 
house, and my wife, who is reasonably good in Sanskrit, 
advised her to take on Sanskrit as a subject in school. This 
child got the first rank in Sanskrit for the entire state! The 
point I am making is that at the grass-roots level, we have to 
make the bond of friendship stronger by making individual 
transactions pleasant. 

Second, the decision of the current government, headed 
by Mr Atal Bihari Vajpayee, to make Dr Abdul Kalam our 
President was an extraordinary one. It was chosen purely on 
merit. They did not look at what religion he belonged to and 
I think that has sent a fantastic message to the entire world 
saying that we are indeed a secular nation. 

Third, when I laid down office as the CEO after 25 years 
of running Infosys, my wife wanted me to attend a tabla 
recital by Ustad Zakir Hussain in Bangalore. There, I wit¬ 
nessed an extraordinary scene. There were 40-50 Hindu 
pundits - some of them very old and most of them much 
older than Zakir - who demonstrated their belief that schol¬ 
arship is more important than religion by touching Ustad 
Zakir Hussain’s feet and seeking his blessing. I think this is 
one of the finest scenes that I saw in India. I think these 
Hindu pundits were sending a great message to us - what 
matters is scholarship and not religion. The important roles 
played by people like Mr Omar Abdullah, Mr Dilip Kumar, 
Mr Shahrukh Khan, and Mr George Fernandes in the cur¬ 
rent political and civil scenarios point to the fact that this is 
a secular country. 

What is it that we need to do, to further strengthen our 
secularism? I believe that it is the duty of our leaders to 
become change agents—agents of progress. They have to 
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raise the aspirations of the people. They have to raise the 
confidence of our people because that is the only way we can 
forget about divisive tendencies. This way, we can move 
forward with our economic agenda. Further, this way, we can 
redeem the pledge of our founding fathers —to wipe the tears 
of the poorest of the poor. I believe that India’s leaders have to 
bring about a change in the thinking of the masses. They 
should be ‘uniters’ and not ‘dividers’. This is the responsibil¬ 
ity of leaders of all communities, not just of the majority. 
Leaders of every religion and every community should send 
a message to the masses that we need to unite, we need to 
integrate, and we need to look at economic progress rather 
than divisive tendencies. This is not just the responsibility of 
the leaders of the majority community; it is the responsibility 
of leaders of every community. 

Leaders have to become change agents by walking the 
talk. In fact, as Mahatma Gandhi once said. We must become 
the change we want to see in the world. They have to demon¬ 
strate their belief in secularism by their deeds. As I said 
earlier, this is not the responsibility of one religion or one 
community; this is the responsibility of every community. We 
also need to stop thinking in terms of leaders of a commu¬ 
nity and think of leaders of a nation. We have to create a 
system whereby people elect leaders for their performance 
rather than their caste or religion. 

Let me give you an example of what happened to me in 
1967. As a student, I was ranked first in my college, the IISc 
(Indian Institute of Science), where Dr Ramachandran was a 
distinguished professor - we all looked at him from a dis¬ 
tance, but never had the courage to go and talk to him. After 
a month or so, I decided that I wanted to pursue computer 
science at the Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur, 
which, at that time was the best place to do this. So I re¬ 
turned from IISc. To keep my mother happy, I applied for 
the post of a lecturer in an engineering college in Karnataka. 
One of my classmates who belonged to a different caste, a 
member of which funded that particular college, also ap¬ 
plied. He had secured only 46% and I had a much higher 
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aggregate. I received a reply saying that I was not found fit to 
be called for an interview. Friends, this is not the message 
that we can send to our children and today’s young men and 
women; they have to have hope in this country. For this, they 
should see our leaders and elders rising above petty consid¬ 
erations of community, religion, and caste. In fact, I would 
say that caste is a greater divisive force in this country than 
religion. In our everyday life, we see the influence of caste 
much more than that of religion. So the message is very 
clear—we have to first mitigate the bad influence of caste. Of 
course, we have to mitigate the bad influence of religion too. 

Another important thing is that we have to send out a 
message of tolerance, love, and affection to the youth of this 
country through vivid examples. I myself gave you several 
examples of communal harmony. We have to honour and 
publicize role models of secularism from all communities. 
Further, we have to vigorously work towards economic 
progress so that the youth of the country have hope in the 
future. As Aristotle has said, Hope is a walking dream. Most 
followers of divisive tendencies are young men or women 
who have lost hope in the future. Modern successful leader¬ 
ship is all about a contemporary and future agenda. It is not 
about fighting for relics, icons, and ideas of the past. A 
nation is judged by its contemporary status and not by its 
past as we have seen. A confident leader looks at what he or 
she can do in the future to better the lives of the people, 
rather than digging up the past. We must understand that 
every minority basks in the glory of the majority with whom 
they share a cultural, religious, and national heritage. Thus, 
this is as true of the French Jews basking in the Israeli vic¬ 
tory of 1973 as with Indians in England cheering the success 
of the Indian cricket team. These are citizens of England but 
then they cheer the victory of the Indian cricket team. Sev¬ 
eral of my English friends have asked me why and my answer 
to them is simply this: TThese are minority people. They are 
insecure. They want to derive happiness and strength from 
the victory of somebody with whom they can associate.’ I 
would say that in some sense this is also true of a very small 
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number of Muslims in India, who may cheer the victory of 
the Pakistani cricket team. Let’s not get too worked up about 
this; it is natural. As these people become more confident 
and more powerful, this feeling will go away. Let’s not read 
too much into this. 

There are many people in this country who believe that 
India must have a uniform civil code. My own view is that it 
is not necessary as long as the country’s economic progress is 
not hampered because of different civil codes. Further, I do 
believe that leaders of a given community, whose personal 
code is not as progressive or modern, should be the ones to 
take up this burning issue, if they want their community to 
prosper. The responsibility rests squarely with the leaders of 
those communities. Let the onus be on them. Finally, 
friends, today we need a climate of unity, enthusiasm, and 
hope. This is no time for hatred. Let us unite as Indians and 
fight communalism. This is the only way we can create a 
great nation that we can all be proud of. Thank you very 
much. 


Questions-and-answers session 

Que. I was very happy to hear your lecture. The question 
that I wanted to ask you is that when a particular party 
believes in anti-secular policies and says so, should that 
party be banned in India? (Mr Kuldip Nayyar^ Member of 
Parliament, Rajya Sabha) 

Ans. I am not an expert in the political arena. I think you 
are much more competent to answer that question. 

Que. One of the things that I noticed in your presentation 
today was that you focused primarily on economic develop¬ 
ment as a driver and did not give as much attention to social 
development. The two need not necessarily be treading along 
the same paths. I just wanted your views on that. {Dr Leena 
Srivastava, Director, Regulatory Studies and Governance Divi¬ 
sion, TERT) 

Ans. Unless we can ensure that every child in this country 
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has access to education, health care, shelter, and two square 
meals, and is free from sickness, I don’t think we would have 
created a society of which we could be proud of. There is no 
doubt that social matters are very important but I don’t 
think economic development and social development are 
orthogonal. In other words, it cannot be that you cannot 
reach economic progress if you look at social issues and vice 
versa. So my view is that we should focus on economic 
progress, but at the same time ensure that the fruits of 
progress are enjoyed by all sections of society. 

Que. You said that a nation is judged by its contemporary 
status and not by its past. Do I conclude that we should 
forget our past and shouldn’t treat our rich heritage as a 
motivator? {from the audience) 

Axis. Past heritage gives you a certain confidence, certain 
comfort, and certain strength. But, at the end of the day, you 
act in the present. While the past gives you a certain halo, 
you essentially are what you do today. You are what problems 
you solve today. You are judged by how you make this coun¬ 
try a better place for the citizens of tomorrow. So while great 
cultural heritage is a bonus and something of which we all 
can be proud of, unless we can leverage that, unless we can 
learn good lessons from that and make our progress much 
faster than somebody who doesn’t have all this, that has no 
value. So the point I was making is that let us leverage the 
strength of our great cultural heritage to make sure that we 
progress much faster than somebody who doesn’t have these. 
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Vote of thanks 


RKPachauri 

Director-General, TERI 

Dr Murli Manohar Joshi, Hon’ble 
Minister for Human Resource 
Development, Science and Technol¬ 
ogy, and Ocean Development; 

Mr Narayana N R Murthy, Chair¬ 
man and Chief Mentor, Infosys; 

Dr A Ramachandran, Chairman, 
TERI; members ofTERI’s Govern¬ 
ing Council; Mrs Seth and members 
of Mr Darbari Seth’s family; Excel¬ 
lencies; ladies and gentlemen; and 
colleagues. 

We have just heard the presentation of profound views 
and analyses that have very important lessons for society as a 
whole, for this country, and certainly for TERI as an insti¬ 
tute. We are most grateful to the Hon’ble Minister, Dr Murli 
Manohar Joshi, for having spared the time and graced this 
occasion with his presence, and for his insightful presidential 
address. He was not only a friend of Mr Darbari Seth, but if 
I may say so, he is also a friend of TERI—the Institute that 
Mr Seth founded. And, he continues to show his encourage¬ 
ment and support to all of us. We are indeed grateful to Mr 
Narayana Murthy, whom all Indians are proud of, as some¬ 
one who has shown us leadership in truly taking India into 
the 21 st century. What I find most noteworthy is that we 
have two great mentors with us. I have had the pleasure of 
hearing about Dr Murli Manohar Joshi since I was a little 
child in Allahabad; I must mention that we had a very close 
friendship with Mr Rajendra Singh, whom unfortunately, I 
haven t seen for 40-odd years. My brother used to study in 
Allahabad University and we heard such great praise of you 



as a teacher. Sir, we had a glimpse of that this evening. 

Mr Narayana Murthy is also a mentor as he has officially 
titled himselfj and it shows how he places importance on 
providing knowledge in an organization that is clearly at the 
forefront of progress in the field of information technology 
and at the cutting edge of developments that are taking place 
in this exciting field. 

I do believe that all of us have learnt greatly from what we 
have heard this evening and we know that today’s contribu¬ 
tions will be very difficult to match in subsequent years. But 
we will make every effort to meet this challenge and live up 
to the dignity and the pride that the name of Mr Darbari 
Seth evokes. We are grateful that Dr Joshi kindly unveiled the 
bust of Mr Sethj which we will place inside the building that 
we named after him, eight years ago. This bust will inspire us 
as we see it every morning, every afternoon, every evening; 
those of you who share my terrible working habits will prob¬ 
ably see it at 2 a.m. as well! The metal of which this bust is 
made will also remind us of the strong resolve that Mr Seth 
displayed in all his actions, which made him much more than 
just a leader of industry in this country. 

This is a solemn occasion, but also a moment for celebra¬ 
tion. At the same time, it is a day for thanksgiving because 
we have much to be grateful for. TERI has grown with the 
support, guidance, and freedom of expression provided by 
Mr Seth and being provided by our current chairman. 

Dr Ramachandran and members of the Governing Council. I 
am particularly happy to have Dr Hironaka with us, who is a 
member ofTERI’s Governing Council and we are indeed 
proud that her association gives us what we regard as an 
important international dimension. In fact. Dr Joshi men¬ 
tioned that Indian organizations should become 
multinationals. Sir, I am happy to say that in a very small 
and humble way, TERI has emerged as one. We have small 
offices in several parts of the world and I think, as 
Mr Narayana Murthy said, we should keep the windows in 
this little house open so that we feel the breeze and smell the 
odours and beautiful aromas from all over the world but of 
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course, we shouldn’t be swept off our feet. This is what we 
are trying to do in a very humble way by reaching out to 
different corners of the globe. TERI has, on account of its 
efforts to retain financial autonomy, been able to also achieve 
a level of professional independence. We cherish that greatly 
and will guard it zealously with all the determination and 
resolve that we can bring to bear on the missions that we 
pursue. 

If I may take another minute, distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen, I would focus on the fact that the world is going 
through a difficult phase when our natural resources and the 
environment are being degraded critically in a manner that 
spell disaster for the future of the human race. Dr Joshi very 
rightly talked about consumerism being an evil that we, as a 
society that is steeped in the tradition and the practice of so 
many years, should be able to resist the temptation of. As I 
always say in international forums, just imagine what would 
happen if every Indian and every Chinese was to live like the 
North Americans! Clearly, that would be a totally unsustain¬ 
able situation. We have to resist those temptations that we see 
before us. What we’ve heard today gives us much to reflect 
upon as we embark on the journey ahead. I had been corre¬ 
sponding for sometime with Mr Narayana Murthy and if I 
may, I’d like to share a secret with everyone. We have an 
advisory board in TERI that gives us technical advice, and 
about seven years ago, I wrote to Mr Narayana Murthy, 
inviting him to become a member of that board. He 
promptly accepted but I have never dared to invite him to the 
meetings of that board because he has grown so large over 
the years through dint of his talent and hard work. But we do 
feel that you are a part of us, I first met Mr Narayana 
Murthy in a bookshop at the Bangalore airport. He was on 
his way to the US to try and collect funds for his alma 
mater—Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur by when I 
next met him, he had succeeded in collecting several crore 
rupees. I thought to myself, I wish TERI had abo been an 
institution of higher learning with a siiiHfSn'priViIf^dlQfet^^e 
there is someone in this audience w]afb will be able to rise tb' 
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